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conferences of women visitors, while developing inordinately in the 
direction of relief giving. 

A counterpart to the German compulsory service is found in the 
provision that any citizen chosen to serve as a director in the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction shall be fined |6o if he is able but 
unwilling to perform this service.* 

In the division of the unemployed into three classes f perhaps the 
most numerous class is omitted — men who are willing to work and 
are fairly capable except for their irregular habits which render them 
subject to frequent dismissal. 

The directory itself cannot well be criticised from this distance. The 
data seem to have been gathered with care, and the arrangement is 
fairly good, though improvable. The names of honorary officials of 
charities are carefully given, but the officials who are in charge and to 
whom correspondence should be directed are generally omitted. A 
list of "Charity Organization Societies in Foreign Countries," is 
apparently taken from the list of correspondents published by the 
London Society and includes many organizations which are by no 
means charity organization societies. This list includes the public 
bureaus of charities of many French and German cities, but the 
Philadelphia Department of Charities and Correction seems to have 
been overlooked by the compilers of the directory. A very serviceable 
index closes the volume, but unfortunately the introduction is not 
included within its scope. 

David I. Green. 

Hartford, Conn. 



A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Econo- 
mic Crises of the Present Century. By Charles A. ConanT. 
P P- 595- Price, J2.50. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1896. 

In his preface Mr. Conant disclaims any attempt at either original 
investigation or profound analysis of his subject. " My purpose," he 
says, " has been to bring together, in compact form, the leading facts 
regarding the banks of the world authorized to issue circulating notes, 
and the history of the financial and economic crises through which 
they have passed. There is no work in English covering exactly the 
ground covered by the ' History of Modern Banks of Issue.' " This 
is entirely true, and his book will undoubtedly perform a useful func- 
tion as a reference volume in this country during the next few years, 
when the banking question is likely to equal, if not supersede in 

*p. lxxix. 
f P. cviii. 
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interest the silver question. Yet the book is only a compilation, and 
not a connected history. It is a series of independent historical 
sketches of the world's banking systems, in which the only continuity 
of purpose seems to be a desire to give fully and honestly as many 
facts, figures and dates as possible. To the student, therefore, who 
has access to the financial literature of France and Germany, Mr. 
Conant's book will have little value except as a guide, and here only 
in part, for his reliance has been wholly upon French and English 
treatises. With the German literature upon banking he appears to 
have no acquaintance. Nevertheless, he has done his work con- 
scientiously, intelligently and in clear English, and the result is an 
exceedingly timely and useful book. The present generation of 
bankers in this country, many of whom seem to have an idea that the 
national banking system of the United States is almost ideal, and that 
a banking currency, to be safe and acceptable, must be based on 
government bonds, will find much novel and interesting material in 
Mr. Conant's book. 

In the first chapter of twenty pages Mr. Conant presents his 
"Theory of a Banking Currency," which is that known as the 
"banking principle," holding that notes should be based upon the 
general assets of banks rather than upon a required reserve of coin or 
legal tender. This is not a very satisfactory chapter. Mr. Conant 
advocates the "banking principle" without reservation, but his 
presentation of its advantages, both in this chapter and in the closing 
chapter of the book, which is headed "The Advantages of a Banking 
Currency," is lacking in cogency and clearness. Mr. Breckenridge, 
in his thorough monograph on "The Canadian Banking System," is 
much more convincing in his defence of the same principle; and so is 
Mr. Horace White in his discussion of this subject in his recent 
"Money and Banking." Mr. Conant. first states "two important 
truths which should be clearly understood at the outset: (i) That bank- 
notes are not money; (2) that bank-notes are a form of credit, and are 
of substantially the same nature as bills of exchange, promissory notes 
and checks." As he gives the reader no definition of money, it is 
rather difficult to get a clear understanding of the distinction between 
bank-notes and money. If he means by "money" a commonly 
accepted medium of exchange, his book contains abundant evidence 
that bank-notes should be classed with money instruments, although 
checks and bills certainly cannot be so classed. The demand notes of 
a government are of substantially the same nature as its interest- 
bearing bonds, and both are a form of credit, yet Mr. Conant appears 
to regard government paper of the first kind as money. Except in 
fiie case of inconvertible government paper, the only distinction 
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between government demand-notes and bank-notes is the fact that 
the former are usually a forced legal tender, while the latter are not 
The distinction, however, which Mr. Conant apparently has in mind 
relates to the effect which bank issues have upon the volume of cur- 
rency. "Inflation by bank-note issues," he declares, "when banks 
are required by law and by commercial custom to redeem their notes 
in coin on demand, is not conceivable in any such sense as inflation by 
means of government paper money, issued without regard to the 
demands of business and incapable of contraction with the diminution 
of those demands." That is true, for governments, when they issue 
notes, even though they redeem them in coin on demand, do not at 
the same time act as banks of deposit, and so provide an innocuous 
retreat for the surplus money in circulation, the export of gold to 
other countries being, therefore, the only check upon inflation. 
Bank-notes, on the contrary, do not drive out gold when there is an 
excess of money, but go themselves into retirement. But this differ- 
ence in the effect of bank and government issues does not justify 
calling one of these forms of credit money and classing the second 
with other promissory papers. In fact, the question as to whether 
bank-notes are money or not hinges on definitions, and is unimportant 
Whether we call them money or not, however, it is important to 
understand the exact nature of the money function which they 
perform. 

The national bank-note of this country, being a legal tender be- 
tween banks and being accepted by the government in payment of 
most dues, has been proved by experience to constitute almost a fixed 
part of the monetary supply, and instead of regulating the volume of 
currency in accordance with commercial needs, it has been almost as 
inelastic as the government greenback or treasury note. If a defini- 
tion of money includes the greenback, it must certainly include also 
the natioual bank-note. On the other hand, experience has proved 
that the circulation of bank-notes issued under a free banking 
system, if redemption in coin is maintained, varies with the ebb and 
flow of trade, thus often rendering unnecessary the expensive import 
or export of specie. This is the important part which the genuine 
bank-note — a credit instrument based on commercial assets and not 
secured or guaranteed by government pledges — plays in the field of 
money, and it does not matter whether we call it money or not 

The two countries which have furnished the best illustrations of the 
advantages of free banking are Scotland and Canada, and Mr. Conant 
gives sixty pages to the history and description of their systems. Aa 
his chief object "beyond that of a narrator," is avowedly to "im- 
press upon thinking Americans the importance of having the currency 
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regulated by commercial conditions and not by the whims of politi- 
cians," it is a little surprising that he does not accord more space to 
Scotland and Canada. So much of these sixty pages is filled with 
historical statistics of little significance, that in his analysis and 
exposition of the advantages of the banking system the author 
is apparently cramped by the necessity for condensation. In his 
discussion of the Canadian system he gives due attention to the 
positive enactments of the law, but does not bring out clearly the fact 
that the excellence of the system as a whole is due in large part to the 
lack of law. He does not mention the fact, for instance, that a Can- 
adian bank is not obliged to accept the notes of other banks, or that 
the notes have no legal tender quality whatever. Yet this fact gives 
the strong, conservative banks the power to exert an effective restrain- 
ing influence on any speculative or dangerous tendency that may 
develop in any of the more adventurous banks. This may be called 
a negative feature of the Canadian system, but it is a most important 
one, and one that, unless especially pointed out, will not be discovered 
by the average American reader, familiar as he is with the fact that 
our national bank-note is legal tender in several directions. However, 
Mr. Conant's sketches of the Canadian and Scotch systems deserve 
commendation rather than criticism. Any reader at all familiar with 
banking operations will readily get a clear idea of the laws and con- 
ditions necessary to the successful management of banks under the 
so-called free banking principle. 

Further evidence in support of the "banking principle " Mr. Con- 
ant finds in his study of banking operations during the last zoo 
years in this country. The three chapters on this part of the subject, 
covering 100 pages, treat respectively the Bank of the United States, 
the State Banking Systems, and the National Banking System. He 
shows very clearly that a comparison of the state banking systems 
must lead to conclusions unfavorable to the present national banking 
Jaw, holding that "the experience of the New England and Indiana 
banks is the triumphant vindication of the principle of banking on 
general assets and issuing notes redeemable in coin on demand; " 
whereas th» experience of banks with circulation based on securities 
affords a hint of what the present system " would become if note is- 
sues, based upon state and municipal securities, were substituted, as is 
sometimes proposed, for note issues based upon national bonds." 
This is one of the best chapters in the book. 

Little need be said of the other portions of the book. There are 
chapters on the banks of the leading countries of Europe, including 
England, France, Italy, Austria, Ireland, Germany and Russia, and 
in two chapters on the banks of Northern and Southern Europe there 
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are brief sketches of the banks of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Spain, Greece, Switzerland, Portugal and Turkey. 
There is also a chapter on the Banks of Latin America, and Banking 
in Africa and the East. These articles are condensations from well- 
known French and English authorities, and are valuable mainly 
because they present in a single volume much information hitherto 
inaccessible to the average English or American reader. 

Commercial crises or panics constitute the subject-matter of the last 
100 pages of the volume. The only apparent reason for including a 
discussion of panics in a treatise upon banking is the author's desire 
to show that the two things are not related to each other, the notion 
that panics have frequently been caused by excessive bank-note issues 
being erroneous. Although the argument in support of that opinion 
might have been put in ten pages, one need not find fault with the 
author for giving the subject more space. The author had the same 
excuse for treating crises in extenso which led him to write the history 
of banking, for there is no satisfactory work upon either subject in the 
English language. 

Mr. Conant's history of panics is characterized by the same clearness 
of style and impartiality of statement which give value to his history 
of banking. The subject is treated in four chapters under headings as 
follows: "Crises and Their Causes," "The Early Crises of the Cen- 
tury," " The Later Crises of the Century," "The Crisis of 1893." In 
his treatment of the causes of a crisis he is open to the charge of 
vagueness. A sentence like the following, for instance, needs a great 
deal of explanation : ' ' The seeds of a new crisis are sown in three ways 
— in the production of merchandise, in the excessive consumption 
which apparent prosperity brings, and in the effect of production and 
consumption upon loanable capital." The average American reader 
will never guess what Mr. Conant means to say in that sentence. 
There is also ground for suspicion that the author is not quite free 
from the taint of mercantilism. The export of gold from a country 
he always seems to regard as a most serious matter. For example, 
he remarks on page 456 that " the withdrawal of gold from the bank 
reserves and its export abroad is usually the most striking visible 
sign that business is upon the eve of a crisis." It is true that an 
export of gold does usually precede a crisis, but a crisis by no means 
usually follows an export of gold or a reduction of the bank reserves, 
and the export, therefore, need not be regarded as a sign of impend- 
ing disturbance. The taint of mercantilism, again, is noticeable in 
such a statement as the following: "Metallic money is the money of 
the world and of international exchange." Mr. Conant must know 
that there is no such thing as "money of the world," and all talk 
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about the " money of international exchange " is a violent metaphor 
that knocks clear thinking on the head. Wheat and cotton and pork 
have as much right to the designation "money of the world " as has 
gold or silver, and securities probably deserve the designation more 
than any of them, for they appear to have had more to do with the 
so-called "settling of balances" in recent years than any single 
commodity, including the precious metals. Gold, like wheat or cotton, 
flows to the countries where it can be most profitably exchanged. 
Mr. Conant seems to think (page 17) that the movements of gold in 
obedience to changes in the loan market, as when, for instance, the 
Bank of England raises its rate of discount, are exceptional in char- 
acter, and are not adequately accounted for by the classical theory 
of the territorial distribution of money in accordance with prices. 
He here confuses money, or gold, with capital. A high rate of 
interest in New York is a bid to the world for capital. It is an 
announcement that debts can be bought there cheaper than else- 
where, and it has precisely the same effect upon capital, and later 
upon gold, which would be caused by a reduction below the world's 
level in the price of wheat or cotton. 

However, all this concerns the subject of money rather than of 
banking or crises, and I should not like to give the impression that 
Mr. Conant's work is seriously marred by mercantilist conceptions. 
The fault with him appears to be one of language rather than of ideas, 
and is probably the result of his familiarity with the "jargon of the 
street." Thus on page 18 he talks indiscriminately about the " price 
of money " and the "rate of interest." But these slips in the use of 
terms do not conceal his thought which as a rule is not confused. 

His discussion of panics, while it lays perhaps undue stress upon the 
movements of the precious metals and does not always bring clearly 
into view the conditions which caused those movements, is the best 
that has yet been given to American readers. He is clearer than 
Juglar as translated, and is more likely, therefore, to hold the interest 
of the bankers and business men who take up his book. Mr. Conant 
combats the theory that crises are usually the outgrowth of an abuse 
of credit. He finds their chief cause in the misuse of capital, in its 
withdrawal: from legitimate commercial uses for the support of specu- 
lative enterprises. The crises of 1810, 1825 and 1837-9, for instance, 
he holds to have been due to the unproductive employment of capital, 
the expansion of credit in each case being an incidental effect. In no 
case were issues of bank paper responsible for the distress. The 
panics of 1857 in the United States and of 1864-6 in Europe he traces 
to the influx of new gold and to the large employment of capital in 
railway and manufacturing projects. And so on down to the panic 
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of 1893, which he regards as the joint result of silver legislation and 
the absorption of capital in " boom " towns, suburban improvements 
and street railway expansion. His description of the phenomena of 
this panic is clear and full, but he does not handle the monetary side 
of it satisfactorily. The export of gold prior to 1893 was not, as he 
calls it, an illustration of Gresham's law, but was the effect of an 
inflation of the currency. There was no depreciated money in circu- 
lation and gold would probably have been exported in the same 
amount even if every dollar in circulation had been gold of equal 
weight and fineness. Whatever one may think about the prior 
speculative rise of capital — and the evidence that it was excessive is 
hardly convincing— the panic was certainly precipitated by the scare 
over the diminishing reserve in the United States Treasury, and its 
depletion can be directly traced to the silver legislation of 1890 and 
the consequent inflation of the currency and withdrawal of foreign 
capital. Mr. Conant does not give this feature of the panic the atten- 
tion which it deserves. 

Joseph French Johnson. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Criminal Sociology. "By Enrico Ferri, Professor of Criminal Law. 
The Criminology Series. Edited by W. Douglass Morrison, M. A. 
No. 2. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 

From the time of the appearance of the " Essay on Crime," which 
was written in 1693 and attributed to the Marquis of Beccaria, down 
to the present day, Italy has been noted for writers and thinkers on 
the subject of crime and criminals. In our own time the Italian, 
Lombroso, has established the experimental or scientific school of 
criminology whose aim is "to study the natural genesis of criminality 
in the criminal and in the physical and social conditions of his life, 
so as to apply the most effectual remedies to the various causes of 
crime." Starting with the anthropology of the criminal, the school 
has developed so that it now takes into account psychology, statistics 
and sociology. It is to this school that the author of the work under 
review belongs. 

The volume before us is only a portion of Professor Ferri's work on 
" Criminal Sociology," and deals more especially with the practical 
problems of penology. It is divided into three chapters. Of these 
the first treats of the " Data of Criminal Anthropology," and is in 
the nature of a short review of the work of Lombroso and others, 
touching the physical characteristics of criminals. 

The second chapter relates to " Criminal Statistics," and is ex- 
ceedingly suggestive. In it Ferri points out the errors which other 
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